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ministers -would have resigned, feeling that so narrow a
majority on the bare principle of the measure would not
enable them to overcome the still powerful forces of
resistance. But they could not thus lightly abandon
their trust. Public opinion outside Parliament was with
them; the country was at their back. They determined
to proceed, although it was pretty certain that on some
point or another in committee they would be placed in a
minority. On 15th April Peel wrote to Croker: "Our
object must be an early majority, if possible. I prevailed
on his majesty's ministers last night to promise
positively to treat us to a division on this simple
question, 'While the number of Irish and Scotch
members is increased, shall the number of English
members be reduced to the extent of thirty or forty ?' I
think we shall beat them on that question. . . . Give us
another month and there is an end of the Bill, positively
an end to it. It never could be carried except by the
dread of physical force." Peel proved to be right. His
parliamentary instinct was not at fault. In less than a
week there was an end to the Bill, and the victory was
won on the ground chosen by himself. But as he must
also have foreseen, if his political judgment was as
sound as his parliamentary instinct, the defeat of the
Bill in Parliament would secure its ultimate triumph.
Ministers only needed a valid pretext for appealing from
Parliament to the people. In that event their cause
was won. The dread of physical force, on which Peel
seemed disposed to rely, was really the strongest weapon
in the armoury of the reformers. Physical force is the
ultima ratio of a determined people. In the last resort
it decides the fate of nations, whether in peace or in war,